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DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNITY ORGANISATION 



DWIGHT SANPERSON 
Cornell University 

The statement of my theme seems to imply that we have such 
a common understanding of what is involved in the terms "democ- 
racy" and "community" that we can discuss their common 
problem. Doubtless in a general way this is true, yet it is to be 
hoped that as a result -tJfTilu&jsymposium we may have a clearer 
concept of the nature of deipocracy. Having ceased to think of 
democracy in purely political terms, are we not calling for democ- 
racy in all of the relations of life without any well-defined notion 
of just what we desire? I confess to having been guilty of the 
current loose usage of the word, and it is necessary for me to try to 
define it more clearly before I can satisfactorily indicate how 
democracy may be affected by community organization. 

Fortunately this has been a relatively easy task, thanks to the 
thoughtful discussion of Dr. L. H. Bailey in his essay What Is 
Deifiocracy?^ After showing that the most of the conditions 
commonly considered as the essentials of democracy, such as 
liberty, freedom, equality, representative government, etc., do not 
express its real nature, he concludes that democracy rests upon the 
opportunity and responsibility of each member of society for 
advancing the common good. 

Democracy is primarily a sentiment — a sentiment of personality. It is 

the expression of the feeling that every person, whatever his birth or occupation, 

shall develop the ability and have the opportunity to take part. Its motive is 

ndividualism on the one hand and voluntary public service on the other — the 

/elf are and development of the individual and of all individuals [p. 36]. 

If the person is to be placed in the most advantageous conditions and 
^"ivironment, so will he desire a similar privilege for his neighbor and volim- 
i) rily assume the responsibility of which I speak. The yielding of advantage 

'Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N.Y., 1918. 
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to another, the giving up of granted "rights" that another may have a larger 
life, are in the very essence of the democratic state [p. 37]. 

Responsibility, not freedom, is the key in democracy — ^responsibility for 
one's self, for the good of the neighbor, for the welfare of the Demos. Until 
every citizen feels this responsibility as an inescapable personal obligation, 
there is no complete democracy [p. 39]. 

I find the root of democracy in spiritual religion rather than in political 
freedom or organized industrial efficiency. Democracy is a spiritual power 
or product of a people [p. 42]. 

Not only in politics, but in industry, in education, in religion, in 
short in every sphere of human association we are demanding the 
largest attainable democracy. If this be true, then we must agree 
with Bailey that democracy is one of the ideals of the soul of a 
people. Democracy is a social ideal of those who desire that each 
shall have opportunity for the fullest enjoyment of the satisfactions 
and responsibilities of the common hfe, and who believe that the 
participation of all is necessary for the most satisfactory direction 
of human progress. As religion is the quest for God, and science 
is the quest for truth, so democracy is the quest for brotherhood; 
and herein is a trinity of social attitudes each but a phase of one 
deep human desire for reality. 

Likewise the word community is on everyone's lips, and there is 
undoubtedly a popular enthusiasm for the community idea, but it 
has many connotations, and almost no one uses it as an exact term 
descriptive of a definite unit of social life. The present common 
significance of the term community has come into usage within the 
past decade. At first it seems to have been synonjmious with the 
word neighborhood and there is still much confusion with it.^ 
The invention of the social center, doubtless a direct outgrowth of 
the neighborhood center of the social settlement, became known 
as a community center whether it served a whole city or was one 
of several social centers in a city. With the attempt to establish 
commimity centers, so called, the question naturally arose, "Just 
what is a community?" As far as cities are concerned I hav( 

' So keen a student as Miss Follett, uses them interchangeably. (M. P. Follet , 
The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. New Yori • 
Longmans, 1918.) 
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seen no satisfactory answer to this question and I incline to the 
opinion that there is none. Certainly the large metropolitan dty 
is no more a community than is a county or a state; it is a mere 
aggregation of people living together under a city government. 
Within a large city there may be rather well-defined communities, 
particularly where former suburbs retain their identity, e.g., 
Hyde Park in Chicago ; but these tend to disappear, and in the heart 
of the metropolis all attempts to locate natural community areas 
fail. This arises from the fact that the community is a natural 
social division of rural life where, on account of its physical basis, 
life aggregates itself into numerous small local units, whereas the 
life of the city is dominated by the industrial process which brihgs 
together huge aggregates of humanity with little or nothing in com- 
mon and held together by selective associations arising from the 
most frequent contacts and the strongest common interests, usually 
having little relation to definite areas.' 

Thus we must look to rural life for our knowledge of the typical 
community, and it is to a sincere and original student of rural life 
that we are indebted for the first systematic attempt to give objec- 
tive reality to the rural community. I refer to the paper by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Galpin on "The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural 
Community,"^ in which he shows how the typical agricultural com- 
munity surrounds a village or town center and how its approximate 
boundaries may be located. At the annual meeting of this society 
in 1917 " a few persons interested in rural sociology held an informal 
conference" and appointed a committee on standardization of 

' Even though natural communities may not occur in large cities, it may be possible 
to create more or less artificial units such as the Neighborhood Associations and Com- 
munity Councils of New York City, the Mohawk-Brighton Social Unit of Cincinnati, 
and the community-center organizations of various cities. One of the most immediate 
problems of urban social organization is whether or not such social units determined by 
locality are essential, and if so, how they should be related to government and the 
social and economic life of the city. A study of those social habits which have arisen 
during the ages in which most of the human race has been living iu rural communities, 
and a study of these social mechanisms 6f ancient and medieval cities which have pro- 
duced social strength or brought about social disorganization, will be of importance in 
any effort to devise a better form of urban organization. 

' Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulletin No. 34, Madison, 
Wis., rgis. Also Rural Life, chapter iv. New York: Century Co., 1918. 
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research. The report of this committee,' of which Professor Galpin 
was the chairman, recommends "that the term community, when 
construed in a technical sense with reference to farm populations, 
be employed to designate the population group which is formed by 
a village or small city, together with all the farm families making 
the village or city their regular business center." Galpin's com- 
munity may be known as the "trade area" or "economic" 
community, and though it is by all means the most common type 
in the United States, yet the community is by no means any more 
necessarily controlled by economic than by poUtical interest; the 
trade area may be as artificial a unit as the township. Par- 
ticularly in the older parts of the country there are many com- 
munities whose center is determined by the common interest in 
church, school, and lodge located at the old village center, where 
only a single indifferent store may still exist, and from which the 
business has departed to the railroad-station store several miles 
distant; yet no student of social life would hold that the community 
life here centers around the one or two stores at the railroad station 
or that there is any reason why it should do so in the future. 

This difiSculty is met by the definition of a community given by 
Dr. Robert E. Hieronymus,^ community adviser of the University 
of Illinois, who says, "A community consists of a group or company 
of people living fairly closely together in a more or less compact, 
contiguous territory, who are coming to act together in the chief 
concerns of life." If we recognize that "the chief concerns of Ufe" 
in which the people of a community are "coming to act together," 
may be social as well as economic or political, and may determine 
the place of the community center as the focal point of the common 
interests, we may then iocate the surrounding community area 
by Galpin's system of mapping. 

Briefly stated, the community is the smallest geographical unit 
of organized association of the chief human activities. Although 
the family is the smallest and primary group of human association, 
it exists independent of place; and although the neighborhood is 

•^ Americom Journal of Sociology, XXIV (November/igi;), 303-10. 

" R; E. BBeronymus, in Balancing Country Life, p. 60. New York: Association 
Press, 191 7. 
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the smallest association group of families with regard to place, it 
has no organization of activities, i.e., considering the neighborhood 
as a mere cluster or group of dwellings of families but with no 
organized institutions, or only a single center of interest, such as 
a school or a church. The institutions and culture of a people are 
a product of its communities rather than of its families or neigh- 
borhoods. Indeed, the community may well be considered as the 
primary unit for sociology, for in the commuiuty first appear the 
sociological problems which arise from the necessity of harmonizing 
the conflicting interests of various groups and of conflicting insti- 
tutions to the end that the fullest and most harmonious life of all 
the members of the community may prevail. 

It is not possible in the time available to give any adequate 
analysis of the nature and origin of the community. We should, 
however, recognize that it is a fundamental unit of human associa- 
tion, which has arisen wherever and whenever men have abandoned 
a_ nomadic life and have come to reside in definite localities. Pro- 
fessor Cooley in his chapter on "Primary Groups" says: 

The most important spheres of this intimate association and cooperation 
— though by no means the only ones — are the family, the play-group of children, 
and the neighborhood or conamunity group of elders. These are practically 
universal, belonging to all times and all stages of development, and are accord- 
ingly a chief basis of what is universal in human nature and human ideals.' 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg in their paper on The Material 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, say: 

Little communities of this kind form the efiective social unit in the lowest 
economic stages. They are in a measure self-dependent. They own a definite 
area of land. They join, more or less effectively as the case may be, in repuls- 
ing the assaults of any other group; and again, in varying degrees of energy 
and community of feeling, they will protect their numbers against others. 
They may have a chief or council, formal or informal, of the older men. They 
may have Httle or no formal government. But in the main they are self- 
dependent, owing no allegiance to any one beyond their limits. Yet they 
do stand in social relations to neighboring groups.'' 

' C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 24. 

" L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, p. 47. Published by the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. London: Chapman and Hall, 1915. 
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They then go on /to describe how these communities aggregate 
into tribes. 

Prince Kropotkin in his Mutual Aid has given a vivid picture 
of the historic struggle of the village community against feudalism, 
the medieval city, and the modern state, and how its spirit and 
customs have still a large place in modern Europe. In all times 
and places, inasmuch as it has been the primary unit in which people 
have enjoyed common life, the community in fighting for its own 
rights and autonomy has been preserving the spirit of democracy. 

Though the community has existed since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, though it has had a very definite form of behavior, and though 
the community has clearly recognized its own identity and behavior, 
yet its consciousness has been chiefly on the perceptual plane; it 
has had no concept of itself. It is but now coming into self- 
consciousness. If we consider the history of the psychology of the 
individual, it is evident that not until some concepts of social psy- 
chology were developed and the sociological method was somewhat 
appreciated, could it be possible for the community to attain to self- 
understanding, or for the community as a whole to direct intel- 
ligently its own activities. Through the use of sociological methods 
the community comes into self-consciousness. As psychology 
gives self-conscious man a better understanding and control of the 
influence of animal inheritance and of the subconscious in his life, 
so sociology wiU be able to assist the community toward self- 
conscious life through the scientific study of the history of the 
community and its processes of behavior. 

With such a concept of the nature of the community, what do 
we mean by the phrase "community organization"? Formerly 
the life of the simpler communities was a unit in religion, govern- 
ment, and social life. But in modern times a multipUcity of insti- 
tutions and voluntary associations have sprung up and have spread 
from one community to another. In many cases this has resulted 
in the constituency of such organizations being more loyal to them 
than to the community; organizations have become self-centered 
and divisive rather than being devoted to the community good. 
Frequently several organizations or agencies undertake to do the 
same or similar work, or the demands of one clash with those of 
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another, and social confusion arises. With the growing apprecia- 
tion of our social control of the community, we are coming to recog- 
nize that our increasingly complex social hfe can be made to function 
intelligently, effectively, and economically only through its better 
organization, involving specialization and division of labor among 
organizations and institutions and their better integration through 
a common recognition that their primary obligation is to the great- 
est good of the whole community. A very good example of this 
tendency toward integration is seen in the spread of the "War 
Chests " during the war, and the present tendency to convert them 
into "Peace Chests," "Community Chests," or "Community 
Fimds" for, the adequate support of the various community- welfare 
agencies and to insure a consideration of their needs by chosen 
representatives of the community. This has often been largely 
brought about by the domination "of the local community by 
national organizations, parties, and denominations which have 
forced themselves on many communities, and sometimes with such 
obvious dupUcation of effort and lack of devotion to the community 
good that the community has reacted in self-defense. Community 
organization now being so ardently advocated by national organi- 
zations must ultimately result in forcing a greater democracy in 
their own control and direction. 

As I conceive it,|bommunity organization is that integration of 
the social forces of a community which will insure its unified action 
in the chief concerns of its life and will make possible a progres- 
sive reaUzation and attainment of its highest values^ This will 
doubtless ultimately require some adequate mechanism through 
which the will of the community may be expressed, but the essential 
thing in community organization is to secure a sense of devotion 
to the community good — a community consciousness. The mech- 
anism of community organization will vary widely according 
to the social situation of the locality, and any uniform or standard 
method to be used in all parts of this great country is obviously 
impossible; but the goal of umf}dng the social forces so that the 
community can direct its own progress may be reached throUgh 
different approaches, and through comparison of experiments under 
similar and different conditions, a fairly rehable technique of 
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community organization will gradually be evolved. A community 
center or community building, a community club or association, 
may or may not be desirable, but they are not essential to com- 
munity organization. Community organization does not necessarily 
mean that all metaibers of tlie community shall associate in one 
group — for human nature has not yet reached that stage of democ- 
racy — ^but it does mean that all groups work together for the 
common good of the community. 

The mechanisms of community organization are still too new for 
us to form any safe judgment as to their relative worth, but what- 
ever their form it is essential that there be some sort of a central 
community agency (the ancient council of the elders?) which is 
representative of all interests, has the confidence and support of 
all elements, and which can direct the thinking, ascertain the 
purposes, and carry out the will of the comxnunity. 

Through community organization all the social forces of the 
community may be utilized to maximum advantage. This means 
that the service of each may be best related to that of the whole, 
and that a maximum of leadership is developed. Indeed, com- 
munity organization may be considered as consisting in the 
conscious direction of community purposes through a leadership 
which is increasingly specialized and divided among all its members, 
so that all are functionally integrated in the life of the com- 
munity. This principle seems essential to the attainment of the 
highest human values. 

Community organization, therefore, is the most essential 
method of creating democracy. Heretofore we have tried to organ- 
ize hfe chiefly through government and law, and our concepts of 
democracy have been largely political. But with the growing 
understanding that much of the life of society exists independent 
of the state, and with the increasing power of voluntary and 
co-operative associations, we now attempt to integrate the activities 
of all these forces in the community upon a voluntary basis, so as 
to Utilize the ability of all for the common good. The emphasis 
is changed from that of justice — the objective of the state and the 
law — to that of the common service and enjoyment of all through 
voluntary co-operation, i.e., democracy. 
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This relation of community organization has been most keenly 
analyzed by Miss Follett in The New State: 

Democracy is not worked out at polling booths; it is the bringing forth 
of a genuine collective will, one to which every single being must contribute 
the whole of his complex life, as one which every single being must express the 
whole at one point . Thus the essence of democracy is creating. The technique 
of democracy is group organization [p. 7]. 

The deeper truth, perhaps the deepest, is that the will to will the common 
will is the core, the germinating center of that large, still larger, ever larger life 
which we are coming to caR true democracy [p. 49]. 

Like Bailey she finds the basis of democracy in the growing 
responsibility of the individual: 

The history of democracy has been the history of the steady growth towards 
individualism. The hope of democracy rests on the individual. It is aU one 
whether we say that democracy is the development of the social consciousness, 
or that democracy is the development of individualism; until we have become 
in some degree socially conscious we shall not realize the value of the individual 
[p. 162]. 

In further agreement with him she relates democracy to religion: 

Conscious evolution is the key to that larger view of democracy which we 
are embracing today. The key ? Every man sharing in the creative process 
is democracy; that is our politics and our rehgion. People are always inquir- 
ing about their relation to God. God is the moving force of the world, the 

ever-continuing creating when men are the co-creators Man and God 

are correlates of that mighty movement which is Humanity self-creating. 
God is the perpetual Call to our self-fulfilling. We, by sharing in the life- 
process which binds all together in an active, working unity, are all the time 
sharing in the making of the universe. This thought calls forth everything 
heroic that is in us; every power of which we are capable must be gathered to 
this glorious destiny. This is the True Democracy [p. 104]. 

That community organization is a necessary basis of democracy 
we have overlooked in our dealing with the lai'ger national problems 
of recent decades. Yet American democracy was born in the 
New England town meeting, and democracy will die whenever the 
local unit ceases to be truly self-directing. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the community is the common school of democ- 
racy; for the community is the smallest unit of society in which the 
relations of democracy arise and only in it can the masses of man- 
kind have personal experience of democracy. Unless the individual 
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has a social consciousness of the community he can have no realiza- 
tion of the larger 1 social groups. Unless the community through 
its component individuals is self-conscious, it cannot take its 
rightful place in the larger community of which it may form a part. 
If democracy does not obtain in the local community, the voice of 
such a community in the affairs of the county or state will be that 
of its self -chosen leaders. It is difficult to conceive how democracy 
can be secured in state or nation where it does not obtain in their 
constituent communities. It is entirely possible to have a govern- 
ment democratic in form and theory, but actually a political or 
economic feudalism, supported by local chieftains who represent 
not the people, but themselves or some business interests. The 
very life of democracy is in the local group. < 

One of the dangers of centralization of goverimient is in its 
effect on the local community. Just as active participation in the 
affairs of the larger community increases the consciousness of 
the local community, so its isolation results in the larger control 
of social habit and a lack of consciousness. With the integration 
of the larger community (county, city, or state) it assumes certain 
functions formerly exercised exclusively by the local community, 
and a centralization results which conduces to greater efficiency in 
-the whole, but which means decided loss to the life of the local 
community if it ceases to function in a conscious capacity. Thus 
the state administration of health or education may seem more 
efficient, but if it eliminates responsibility from the local community 
it is fatal to democracy. Such a local community has lost the 
normal social relationships of its life, and their place has been taken 
by a mechanism which may more efficiently accomplish certain 
immediate ends, but which has no social meaning to the individuals 
of the local community. State standardization and supervision 
are by no means incompatible with local autonomy, and only 
through their satisfactory adjustment will the larger democracy 
prevail. 

Furthermore it is through the outreaching of the local com- 
munity to other communities, so that together they may achieve 
their common ends, that the larger social consciousness and the 
larger democracy arise. As Miss FoUett says: 
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Every group once become conscious of itself instantly seeks other groups 
with which to unite to form a larger whole. Alone it cannot be effective. 
As individual progress depends upon the degree of interpenetration, so group 

progress depends upon the interpenetration of group and group The 

reason we want neighborhood organization is not to keep people within their 
neighborhoods but to get them out. The movement for neighborhood organi- 
zation is a deliberate effort to get people to identify themselves actually, not 
sentimentally, with a larger and larger collective unit than the neighborhood 
[p. 249]. 

As democracy has proved an unquenchable desire of human 
nature throughout the ages, and as community organization is 
essential to its largest realization, let us give the whole subject 
of the identity and nature of the community and the processes of 
its behavior the most searching investigation. Let us approach 
the opportunity of community organization with all zeal and 
enthusiasm, but with a truly pragmatic attitude, realizing our 
poverty of knowledge and experience, reverent toward the responsi- 
bility involved in advancing or retarding a movement of such 
tremendous significance to humanity, and encouraging the fullest 
co-operation of all forces and agencies in bringing the local 
community into larger life. 



